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they are rendering united service. Articles a 
as declarations of 


Report on Indian Service 


The United States Bureau of Indian Affairs criticizes 
sharply in its annual report the poverty of the Indian 
Service and the inefficiency which it causes. The im- 
portance of the work is indicated by the fact that there 
are now about 350,000 Indians, all citizens of the United 
States. They are scattered among 193 tribes, speaking 
58 languages, living on 200 reservations. There are 106 
superintendents in charge of these reservations, 202 In- 
dian schools with 700 teachers, and 96 hospitals with 
178 physicians and 146 nurses. The turnover in per- 
sonnel for 1927 was 56 per cent for physicians; 122 per 
cent for nurses; 48 per cent for teachers. The average 
fq@@ll employes was 67 per cent. 

is large turnover is ascribed to low salaries, poor 
living conditions, isolation and long working hours. Sal- 
aries are lower than in other branches of government 
service and promotion is slower. Nurses, for instance, 
have practically no opportunity for advancement. 

Frequently, the quarters provided are poor. “At one 
station the physician lives in a three-room adobe house 
without conveniences and with the necessity of conveying 
water for domestic purposes a distance of 2 miles.” The 
Indian medical service is usually located at places remote 
from civilization where physicians and nurses cannot asso- 
ciate with members of their own profession. In most 
cases they must serve full time during the day and be 
on call during the night, so that their opportunities for 
recreation are limited. In other government services 
physicians and nurses have definite hours of duty. The 
result is that competent physicians and nurses tend to 
move at the first opportunity. 

The condition of the Indian schools is much the same. 
Although high-school instruction is more expensive than 
elementary, Indian schools giving high school courses 
frequently have smaller appropriations than lower-grade 
schools. The appropriations for Indian schools allow for 
“an annual expenditure of not more than $225 per stu- 
dent, which includes lodging, clothing, subsistence, and 
academic and vocational instruction, and such overhead 
charges as administration, power, fuel, and various other 
expenses.” Consequently, it has not been possible to 
secure a sufficient number of employes or efficient ones. 
No examinations for high school or junior high school 
thers were held, for the salary offered was so low in 
preportion to the requirements that the Civil Service Com- 
mission “believed it futile to expect eligibles to qualify 
at the salaries offered.” 

The industrial program for the Indians is, likewise, 
inefficient. The Indians of most tribes have now been 
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given individual allotments of land and urged to estab- 
lish homes. Reclamation work for white farmers has 
shown that the farmer must have a minimum capital of 
$2,000 and two years’ experience in agriculture if he is 
to succeed on western irrigated farms. “Yet the Indian, 
untrained in agricultural pursuits and lacking individual 
capital, was placed upon raw land and expected to ac- 
quire independence. Instead of starting in a direct line 
to promote self-support by assisting them to build homes, 
purchasing farm equipment, and providing instruction 
along agricultural lines, the practice of issuing rations 
and making per capita payments was continued by the 
government. Consequently, the Indian could see no 
necessity for individual effort and became a pensioner 
looking to the government for a living.” The government 
now makes small loans to Indians for the purchase of 
necessary equipment. But the amount available is so 
small that many needy Indians cannot secure loans. And 
the average loan for those who do is about $30, only 
enough to buy seeds. Farmers in the Indian Service, 
who instruct the Indians in farm methods, earn about 
half as much as the county agents for white communities 
nearby, although their task is much more difficult because 
of the backwardness of the Indians. In addition, living 
quarters are poor and in isolated regions. 


Social Agencies and Unemployment 


We are in receipt of the following communication from 
David H. Holbrook, Secretary of the National Social 
Work Council, who points to considerations affecting the 
work of social agencies during periods of unemployment 

“It seems to me that one of social work’s contributions 
toward establishing better coordination throughout the 
whole economic system is its maintaining a rather stiff 
attitude on the general principle of industrial responsibil- 
ity for unemployment. This is needed in two directions. 
During prosperous times social workers forget the edu- 
cational work that should be continuous, and during the 
emergency the community suddenly demands impossible 
things from social agencies in the way of relief: Dr. 
Klein and others have brought out the importance of 
preparedness, but I know from experience that it is very 
difficult to get family agencies to give attention to the 
long-time program while the sun is shining. We had a 
Committee on Industrial Problems whose interest I could 
not arouse. Even our own staff regarded it as important 
but not requiring immediate attention. At least it did 
not get the attention it should have had. The general 
attitude on this principle seems to me to be encouraging, 


but it is important that the main point be emphasized 
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constantly in the minds of social workers, employers and 
the public generally. 

“Another point that has not received adequate atten- 
tion is the unequal distribution of the burden on all the 
social agencies of the city during emergency, and here 
our friends, the community chests, come into the picture. 
The social agencies of Cleveland were asked to take a two 
per cent cut in their budgets during the past winter in 
order to provide for adequate appropriation to the Family 
Welfare Society for its greatly increased relief budget. 
This is typical of what happens in American cities. Of 
course, it involves the whole question of chest responsi- 
bility for adequate support for social work. But I think 
it goes deeper than that. Social workers, employers and 
the public generally are inclined to feel that the relief 
budgets must, of course, have the right of way. It seems 
sensible, but the thinking stops right there. 

“Yet when are educational, recreation and leisure time 
facilities more needed? Public high school enrollment 
always increases during such periods. Certainly the pub- 
lic health agencies have no lessening of demands for their 
services. Yet agencies not directly engaging in emergency 
relief are expected to retrench, and an unrecognized share 
of the burden is passed on to them with little opportunity 
for discussion of the subject. In Cleveland the agencies 
were brought together in the Welfare Federation and 
asked if they would accept such a cut. But who can 
imagine refusal ? 

“The question is complicated, of course, but my plea 
is for throwing the spotlight on some of these none too 
clearly recognized costs.” 


An Appeal for Industrial Peace 


For the first time in the history of Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, a manifesto signed by the leaders of all the prin- 
cipal religious denominations has been issued setting 
forth the churchmen’s views on the urgency of the need 
for industrial peace. The motive as announced by the 
preamble of the manifesto is that “as heads of various 
religious bodies numbering more than 90 per cent of the 
people, and believing it our duty to contribute as far as 
lies in our power, not only to the spiritual but to the 
temporal welfare of the people committed to our charge— 
and indeed of the whole community—we have met in 
conference to consider what suggestions we might be able 
to make at the present time with a view to bringing about 
permanent industrial peace.” 

Evidently conditions brought about by widespread un- 
employment prompted this action, but in the manifesto 
stress is put upon “industrial strife with its consequent 
evil effects on the prosperity of the country.” To deal 
with this factor the churches appeal to employers and 
employes to exercise “enough goodwill and common sense 
to enable the way of industrial peace to be discovered 
before it is too late.” 

The churchmen can “see no reason why there should 
not be between employer and employe not only an agree- 
ment governed by law, but goodwill and an understanding 
of each other’s rights that would put an end to strikes 
and assure permanence of work without uncertainty on 
either side. This is a democratic country, and 
we do not hesitate to affirm that we feel confident the 
fair-minded spirit for which our fellow countrymen are 
well known will never allow the Australian worker (whose 
capabilities are unquestioned) to be compromised. We 
feel he can rest assured that Australia wishes to stand 


before the world as a country where all honest work is 


appreciated and where the worker is treated justly, honor- 
ably, and even generously. 

“We, therefore, give our whole-hearted support t 
idea of a conference that would take up this all-important 
subject of industrial unrest, and in a spirit of absolute 
fair play, and with the blessing of God, endeavor to find 
a permanent solution of it.” 

When the manifesto was presented to the Premier (Mr, 
W. McCormack), however, the leaders found his reply 
unsatisfactory, for “he made it perfectly clear that as 
leader of the government, he was not prepared to take 
any steps that would weaken the power of the party 
weapon even in so great and desirable a cause as that of 
industrial peace.” The Premier said that difficulties arose 


‘when party leaders called a conference, since there was 


always a suspicion in the minds of those concerned that 
the conference might be used for political purposes, and 
the goodwill that was essential was lost. 

In connection with the Premier’s reply the editor of 
the New Man, the official organ of the Men’s Own Move- 
ment, has pointed out in a recent issue the possibility of 
a conference of employers and employes as offering 
greater promise of success than the calling of a govern- 
ment conference. In support of this project he cited the 
recent conference between employers and employes in 
England. “With the purely economic factor the church 
need not be concerned. That is a matter for the econ- 
omist. What does concern the church is the establishment 
of those conditions that will make a sound economic life 
in the nation possible—a condition that will help andggot 
hinder the development of robust, healthy ets 
And the greatest simple factor in such conditions is the 
spirit of goodwill. It is a long road and a difficult one, 
the road to industrial peace, but the churches will do well 
not to be discouraged in so great and laudable an under- 
taking as that to which they have put their hand.” 


A Criticism of Social Workers 


Abraham Epstein, of the American Association for 
Old Age Security, objects vigorously to the “soullessness 
of present-day social work,” in Current History for June. 
A classification of the types of work done by charitable 
organizations in New York and Philadelphia shows that 
New York has 412 separate organizations dealing with 
health problems while Philadelphia has 224; New York 
has 233 associations dealing with child welfare, Philadel- 
phia, 147; 180 societies in New York give relief, 102 in 
Philadelphia ; 80 societies in New York and 54 in Phila- 
delphia do correctional and protective work. It is esti- 
mated that at least 25,000 persons in the United States are 
engaged in professional social work, not including visiting 
nurses and the “border-line” groups such as clerical 
workers. Professional training is given in 26 schools 
and colleges. From 1915 to 1925, there was an increase 
of 65 per cent in the number of paid social workers. It 
is estimated that from $500,000,000 to $650,000,000 is 
spent annually by private social workers on current ex- 
penses, not including capital outlay. In 1925, family 
agencies spent three times as much on relief as in 1916. 

Mr. Epstein considers it pertinent to inquire whatg@jimel 
social workers are seeking. Until the World Wars 
says, social workers were seeking to relieve suffering and 
to eradicate the social and economic conditions responsi- 
ble for poverty and distress. The pioneer social workers | 
of the twentieth century were leaders in “practically 4 
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every important step in social betterment in the United 
States.” Now, he finds that social workers take but little 
—. in vital social reforms; “it has become too prac- 
al to be passionate.” In conferences or in schools of 
social work but little attention is paid to vital national 
issues. The social worker’s main interest now is in the 
technique of “adjusting people to life.” 

Mr. Epstein observes that although much social progress 
has been made in the last 25 years social agencies are 
still dealing with the same major problems that they were 
then. But he complains that social workers today show 
very little interest in such constructive legislative measures 
as mothers’ pensions, health insurance or unemployment 
insurance. He finds five reasons for this change of atti- 
tude: the present-day emphasis on executive ability and 
technical skill; the growth of community chests concerned 
only with financial questions; the fact that a very large 
proportion of the money raised comes from the “wealthy 
few” who are not interested in having social conditions 
changed ; the high rate of turnover among social workers ; 
the fact that executives of relief organizations are no 
longer in direct contact with the people they serve. 

In addition to these factors Mr. Epstein comments that 
social workers are “a product of their environment. 
Lethargy on all public questions is the common heritage 
of present-day America. -”. He concludes that if 
social work is to continue to grow it must be clearly 
defined and “justified upon the basis of indispensable 
ultimate social good.” 


@ New Rural Handbook 
The second Handbook of Rural Social Resources has 
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requires a long waiting period without return upon the 
investment. Considerable progress has been made in 
various states by having the state governments offer seed- 
lings without charge to farmers who wish to reforest or 
put in a new crop of trees. Thus farmers carry on 
forestry as a side line. 

In Better Crops for April, L. H. Woodward, county 
agricultural agent located at Warsaw, N. Y.., tells of what 
has been done in Western New York. He says that 
much land that is suitable only for forestation can be 
bought reasonably but that the state, counties and town- 
ships must make adjustments in taxation “that will en- 
courage the use of the land for long-term investment with 
a low rate of income.” 


Advertising the Training Camps 


The following is from the Ohio Christian News for 
June 1: 

“Tet’s Go! Citizens’ Military Training Camps,’ 
urges the post office department in the cancellation stamp 
that it applies to millions of pieces of mail matter. We 
see the imprint every day, but it struck us with especial 
force when it arrived on the envelope of a national peace 
organization, which also had printed on it this fine state- 
ment from President Coolidge: 

“‘QOur country has definitely relinquished the old 


- standard of dealing with other countries by terror and 


just been issued, the first having been published in June, , 


1926, as an experiment. 
consisting mainly of interpretations of national rural 
developments during the post-war period. In each case 
the interpretation is written by a specialist. Topics dealt 
with are the Catholic rural churches, Protestant rural 
churches, the cooperative movement, education, art, popu- 
lation, standards of living, etc. Part II of the Handbook 
contains a description of the programs of the thirty-two 
agencies which are members of the National Council of 
Agencies Engaged in Rural Social Work. 

That the Handbook has been useful is evidenced by the 
fact that the first edition was soon exhausted and that 
orders for a thousand copies of the second edition were 
on hand when the book came from the printers. * 

The publisher of the Handbook is the University of 
Chicago Press and the editor is Benson Y. Landis, asso- 
ciate secretary of the Department of Research and Educa- 
tion. It is, however, a cooperative project in which 
numerous agencies and individuals have had a part. The 
price of the book is $2.00 in cloth and $1.00 in paper 
binding. 


Social Significance of Forests 


Forestry is taking on new significance for two reasons. 
One is the rapid consumption of portions of the timber 
supply, accompanied by waste and damage by fire. The 

ond is the relation of reforestation to the present agri- 

tural situation. It is orthodox to suggest that poor 
and “marginal” lands should be taken out of farm produc- 
tion and put into forests. The chief difficulties seem to 
be that impoverished families do not move rapidly from 
land which barely yields a living, and that reforestation 


It is a concise reference work, © 
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force and is definitely committed to the new standard of 
dealing with them through friendship and understanding.’ 

“Seeing the two statements together, this thought oc- 
curred to us: Suppose we should receive these two official 
statements on mail matter from Paris or Tokio; just 
what snap judgment would we form as to the consistency 
of governmental preaching and practice in military mat- 
ters in France and Japan? 

“Disregarding for the moment the question of the pro- 
priety of using this means of advertising the training 
camps at home, it seems unquestionably wrong to cir- 
culate such a. postmark in foreign countries. Going on 
millions of letters to all parts of the world, the ‘Let’s 
Go!’ stamp is certain to create the impression that the 
United States is engaged in an immense military training 
program, and therefore to create suspicion of our pious 
protestations of devotion to peace. 

“If our government is sincere in its determination to 
deal with other countries ‘through friendship and under- 
standing’ instead of ‘by terror and force,’ and wants the 
other countries to believe it sincere, then it ought to stop 
its post office from further broadcasting of this incon- 
sistent, militaristic-sounding slogan.” 


Cultural Relations with Russia 


An organization known as the American Society for 
Cultural Relations with Soviet Russia announces that 
its purposes are: 

“1. To bring together those who are interested in Rus- 
sian life and culture. 

“2. To promote cultural intercourse between the two 
nations and especially the interchange of students, doctors, 
scholars, scientists, artists and teachers. 

“3. To collect and diffuse information in both coun- 
tries on developments in science, education, philosophy, 
art, literature, and social and economic life.” 

In the fulfilment of these objectives exhibitions of 


‘Russian art have been arranged, Russian moving pictures 
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have been shown, and lectures by Russian scientists have 
been planned. This summer, a delegation of twenty 
American educators, headed by Dr. John Dewey, Dr. 
James Cattell and Dr. Stephen Duggan will visit Russia 
on the invitation of Lunacharski, head of the Soviet 
Department of Education. The society is now at work 
on a number of projects including a permanent exhibition 
of Russian art, an exchange of important American books 
for those issued by the central publishing institution of 
the U. S. S. R., the founding of a library of Russian 
musical compositions and a program of concerts consist- 
ing of the work of recent Russian composers. William 
Allan Neilson is president of the society. Graham R. 
Taylor is chairman of the executive committee. Its offices 
are at 49 East 25th Street, New York City. 


The Call for Dictatorship 


The executive secretary of a national social agency 
summed up his observations after a long trip into the 
Southwest by saying that “American cities are increasingly 
looking for Mussolinis.” According to him, there is an 
increasing tendency to try to meet difficult situations by 
calling in a “strong man,” and the use of democratic 
processes in public affairs is not on the increase. 

The editor of the American Agriculturist, commenting 
on the relation between dairymen and the milk distributing 
agencies in New York City, declares that “the milk in- 
dustry needs a dictator. A dictator could be 
given the authority to apportion the surplus, give each 
party concerned its just share of the business, and drive 
those whose main object seems to be ‘to get’ the other 
fellow entirely out of the business.” (Issue of March 
24-31.) 


A Catholic Social Code 


The Department of Social Action of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference is circulating a social code 
prepared by the International Union of Social Studies, 
an organization of European Catholics concerned about 
social questions. The organization is composed of leading 
Catholic economists, sociologists and officials of social 
organizations in Western Eur The first part of the 
code deals with “Man and Society.” While having all of 
the limitations of statements of formal principles, it is 
important as a representative document approved by nu- 
merous Catholic scholars. Excerpts follow. 

“Just as individualism exaggerates the rights of man, 
other systems reverse the error and exaggerate the rights 
of society. While individualism deifies the individual, 
socialism deifies the state and positivist sociology deifies 
society. Avoiding . . . these fallacies, Catholic thought 
holds tight both to the exalted worthiness of man and to 
the necessity of society for man’s full development. . . . 

“The sociological schools of positivism exalt society 
into an entity that is above and prior to its members and 
when it is carried over into the law the members of society 
have no rights save those that the solidarity of society 
demands, This theory ends in denying personality to 
a man and in refusing him rights that spring from his 
own nature. It makes of society the end of which men 
are only means. 


“Instead of this, man has an individual destiny and | 
society is for him the necessary means to help him attain © 
his end. His rights arise from his own nature. b) 
they are subject to certain limitations which are impo . 
upon him through the fact that he lives in society. For ‘ 
example, every man has the right to work, but this right 

must bow to regulations suited to particular occupations ~ 
and particular localities.” 


British Pilgrimage to America 


About 1,200 British Congregationalists have arrived in — 
this country on a “pilgrimage.” The Federal Council ~ 
of Churches has issued a letter of greeting to these pil- 
grims, which says in part: “It is our earnest hope that 
the great bodies of Christians in your land and ours 
may become better acquainted and may join increasingly 
in many common tasks in the interest of the cause of 
Christ. Especially do we desire that our two peoples 
may unite in the most effective advocacy of those ideals, 
principles and practices in the relations of nations that 
will set our countries determinedly against war and make 
them joint leaders in the program to outlaw and banish 
war forever from the world as a means of advancing the 
private interests of any nation.” 

The Commission on International Relations of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches in the 
United States has issued a message of welcome which is 
similar in tone. The message declares that nations can 
find genuine security only in “wholehearted aio Joh 


international relations of the spirit and ideals of Je 
We need to understand each other better and we mu 
face together the task of creating the institutions, enact- 
ing the laws and promoting the sincere practice of peace.” 

The time has come, according to the message, for the 
United States and Great Britain to realize that weak or 
backward peoples have inherent rights which powerful 
nations must respect; that governmental policies are too 
easily influenced by great economic interests ; that security 
between the United States and Great Britain depends on’ 
“the achievement of mutual adjustment of fundamental” 
issues such as the law of the sea and rival economic in- 
terests”; that the United States and Great Britain should, 
with other nations, renounce war as an instrument of 
policy and pledge themselves “to follow only the methods 
of peace in the settlement of disputes even though such 
settlements might curtail national ambitions and entail 
economic loss.” 


Book Notes 


OUR CUBAN COLONY. By Leann H. Jenks. New 
York, Vanguard Press, 1928. $1.00. 


THE AMERICANS IN SANTO DOMINGO. By 
Metvin M. Knicut. New York, Vanguard Press, 
1928. $1.00. 


THE BANKERS IN BOLIVIA. By Marcaret A. 
Marsu. New York, Vanguard Press, 1928. $1.00. 
These three studies of American investments in Latin 

American countries were made under the auspices of e 

American Fund for Public Service. 
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